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FOREWORD 


Many  inquiries  have  come  to  hand  concerning  Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa’s 
Chicago  lecture  on  co-operatives.  It  represents  the  very  heart  of  his  social 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  basic  principles  of  what  he  terms  “The  Kingdom 
of  God  Movement.”  While  this  is  his  most  popular  lecture,  it  is  also  the 
one  least  understood  when  delivered  before  large  audiences. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Kagawa’s  second  visit  to  Chicago,  a committee  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Haize,  chairman.  Rev.  Blaine  E.  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Rev.  Victor  E.  Marriott,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  Fellowship,  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  setting  up  a small  conference  of  not  more  than  fifty 
persons  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement,  to  hear  this  lecture  and 
to  participate  in  an  informal  discussion  at  its  close. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  arrange  such  a conference  at  the  Inter- 
national House,  Saturday,  February  22,  1936.  Dr.  Kagawa  was  at  his  best 
that  evening.  A competent  stenotypist  took  down  the  lecture  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  full.  With  the  occasion  thus  atmosphered  and  plenty  of  time 
allowed  for  an  unhurried  discussion  of  the  problem,  we  believe  the  report 
of  this  outstanding  meeting  will  be  of  interest  to  many  persons. 

In  editing  the  materials  we  have  taken  pains  to  preserve  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  the  occasion.  In  most  cases  we  have  used  Dr.  Kagawa’s 
exact  words,  making  only  such  changes  as  were  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  clearness.  If  the  English  seems  a bit  broken  in  places,  the  reader  will 
understand  that  the  pamphlet  is  of  the  nature  of  a report  rather  than  an 
endeavor  to  produce  a finished  product  in  English. 

In  reading  his  lecture,  just  as  when  one  listens  to  Dr.  Kagawa  speak, 
one  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  introductory  paragraphs  lead- 
ing up  to  the  statement  of  his  main  thesis.  Any  part  of  it  that  may  seem  a 
bit  unclear  at  the  beginning  will  be  better  understood  as  one  approaches 
the  end  of  the  lecture  and  notes  the  questions  asked  from  the  floor  includ- 
ing the  very  concise  answers  given  by  Dr.  Kagawa. 

We  believe  the  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the  freshness  of  this 
approach  and  will  be  repaid  by  any  effort  put  forth  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  has  studied  co-operative  enterprises  the  world  over,  and 
whose  first  hand  experiments  in  his  native  land  have  turned  out  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  Japanese  government  turns  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in 
dealing  with  major  social  problems. 

E.  O.  B. 

Chicago  Church  Federation. 

March  2,  1936. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT 

Dear  Friends : If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  tonight  on  the  co-opera- 
tive movement,  I will  announce  as  ray  subject,  “The  Philosophy  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement.”  The  co-operative  movement  has  four  funda- 
mental principles: 

An  idealistic  conception  of  economic  history 
A theory  of  non-exploitation 
A theory  of  brotherhood 
A theory  of  social  solidarity. 

I think  many  of  you  will  remember  that  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of 
scientific  socialism  or  communism,  advocated  in  his  Communistic  Mani- 
festo, which  he  wrote  in  the  year  1849,  that  culture  in  civilization  is 
grounded,  like  an  overstructure,  on  the  materialistic  method  of  produc- 
tion-religion, fine  arts,  politics,  economics,  all  being  the  outcome  of  the 
materialistic  production  of  labor. 

But  when  we  study  carefully  the  method  of  the  production  of  material 
goods  we  find  that  it  is  really  based  on  the  growth  of  our  mentality,  on 
the  growth  of  consciousness,  and  the  growth  of  intellect.  Without  having 
a corresponding  growth  in  capitalism  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  an  ideal 
society.  I am  therefore  bitterly  opposed  to  any  conception  of  economic 
enterprise  which  is  based  solely  on  a materialistic  concept  of  economic 
history. 

Now  for  many  years  I have  been  trying  to  study  economics  from  the 
viewpoint  of  psychology.  We  need  to  apply  the  science  of  psychology  to 
economic  management  and  economic  enterprise.  Take  for  instance,  food, 
clothes  and  houses.  At  first  glance  you  think  that  our  need  for  food, 
clothes  and  houses  is  based  on  our  material  requirements,  but  if  you  study 
carefully  you  will  find  that  we  do  not  eat  food  simply  for  the  sake  of  nutri- 
tion ; we  eat  more  or  less  for  taste. 

Study  menus,  for  instance.  I studied  a number  of  menus  of  Roman 
kings  and  discovered  that  what  you  eat  at  a big  banquet  in  America  is 
really  more  luxurious  than  the  food  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  menus 
of  the  Roman  emperors  are  rather  interesting.  They  had  approximately 
the  same  courses  as  you  have  in  French  menus.  First  they  ate  anchovies, 
then  they  proceeded  to  soup,  and  next  to  fish  or  meat,  and  ended  with  des- 
sert—-the  same  courses  that  you  have  at  the  present  time.  Now  you  have 
added  other  things.  In  those  days  they  did  not  have  so  many  kinds  of 
wines.  In  America  you  have  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  wines  because 
you  have  more  money  than  the  Roman  emperors  had. 

And  when  you  study  carefully  you  will  find  that  the  poor  farmers  have 
the  same  food  to  eat,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  in  Japan,  farmers  have  the  same  things  to  eat  that  you 
have  here,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook.  Therefore  they  think  their 
food  is  not  good. 
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In  America  you  put  sugar  in  coffee  in  the  morning.  In  the  Oriental 
menu  sugar  comes  at  the  end,  because  sugar  has  the  peculiar  power  to 
numb  the  nervous  system.  So  when  you  take  a bit  of  saccharine  or  sugar 
at  the  beginning,  your  course  is  damaged  throughout.  In  America,  also, 
people  do  not  know  how  to  eat  properly.  They  think  they  are  better  off 
by  putting  sugar  on  their  food  in  the  morning.  I pity  them  when  they  use 
sugar  in  the  morning.  It  retards  digestion  for  the  whole  day,  and  it  para- 
lyzes the  tongue.  When  you  study  well  arranged  menus,  you  find  bitter 
things  come  first.  Then  come  sour,  salty  and  fat  foods,  with  sweets  at  the 
end.  If  you  follow  this  arrangement  you  will  have  a good  appetite  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

As  you  know,  our  tastes  are  limited  to  five — bitter,  salty,  sour,  sweet, 
and  fat  or  soapy  things.  The  Chinese  have  a method  of  developing  taste 
through  fat.  The  taste  of  toast,  for  instance,  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  taste  and  fragrance.  Bread  alone  does  not  have  much  taste,  but  when 
it  is  toasted  fragrance  is  added  to  taste.  A savory  scent  comes  to  the  nose 
and  we  like  it  better.  The  Chinese  know  this  very  well.  They  put  oil  in 
food  to  get  more  fragrance.  If  you  study  carefully  the  science  of  taste  you 
will  find  that  the  Chinese  have  a most  wonderful  sense  of  taste.  That  is 
the  reason  why  Chinese  restaurants  and  chop  suey  eating  places  are  so 
well  received  in  America  and  Europe.  So,  when  you  study  the  growth  of 
taste,  you  find  that  it  is  not  only  nutrition  that  determines  what  we  eat, 
but  it  is  also  a question  of  psychology. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  production,  we  find  we  must  begin 
with  the  conquest  of  plants.  We  have  some  six  or  seven  hundred  kinds  of 
plants  which  have  been  conquered  by  humankind.  How  did  we  subdue 
them?  About  fifty  years  ago  the  tomato  was  a wild  plant.  Today  it  is  a 
vegetable  that  is  hungered  for  by  the  whole  human  race.  I believe  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  plants  such  as  rice. 
Corn  is  not  popular  in  Japan.  We  call  it  Chinese  corn  because  it  came  from 
America  to  India,  and  from  India  to  China,  and  then  to  Japan,  some  four 
or  five  centuries  ago. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unless  we  can  conquer  plants  it  is  impossible 
to  have  good  food.  So  it  is  also  with  the  meat  of  animals.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  land  culture.  In  tilling  the  land 
we  need  more  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  science  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  the  science  of  the  use  of  fertilizers.  We  know  that  today  we  can 
make  soil  produce  almost  what  we  like.  So  the  method  of  production  of 
material  goods  must  be  controlled  by  our  human  intellect. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  use  of  cloth.  We  wear 
clothing  for  two  reasons : for  ornamentation  and  for  physical  comfort.  We 
spend  more  energy  in  producing  ornaments  than  in  the  production  of  daily 
necessities.  I have  written  a book  on  the  psychology  of  cloth,  but  I haven’t 
time  this  evening  to  give  you  its  full  content. 

If  you  study  carefully  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  you 
will  observe  that  the  movements  of  our  arms  and  legs  require  parallel  lines 
in  our  clothing.  When  we  sit  down  quietly,  our  clothing  must  adjust  to  a 
sitting  position.  In  Japan  therefore,  our  clothing  has  very  peculiar  lines. 
In  the  Roman  period  clothing  had  sharp  angles.  When  the  naturalistic 
tendency  was  introduced  there  was  a change  in  style  and  color. 
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When  we  become  very  busy  we  must  have  dresses  fitted  to  our  muscular 
movements.  Our  modern  clothing  is  well  fitted  to  the  movements  of  the 
body,  even  though  this  kind  of  clothing  is  very  ugly.  I have  never  seen  such 
ugly  clothes  (alluding  to  his  own  suit),  but  because  we  are  active,  we  are 
satisfied  with  this  kind  of  ugly  clothing. 

But  even  our  muscles  are  rather  ugly.  So  God  has  given  us  one  straight 
skin  to  cover  all  of  the  muscles.  Where  there  are  so  many  combinations  of 
muscles  they  are  ugly,  but  nature  supplies  the  skin  so  that  we  may  have  one 
covering.  If  you  look  at  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  you  will  see  that  they  have 
a most  wonderful  covering,  and  that  the  curves  are  very  pretty.  In  the 
same  manner  we  can  never  get  rid  of  the  psychology  of  beauty  in  the  cut- 
ting of  cloth  to  be  used  for  clothing.  The  curves  and  colors  change  from 
time  to  time  to  express  the  mental  attitude  of  the  age.  So,  the  more  we 
study  the  production  of  cloth  the  more  do  we  come  to  understand  that  even 
the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  cloth— cotton,  wool,  linen  and  silk— 
is  based  on  psychology. 

The  same  is  true  when  we  study  the  housing  problem.  If  you  study 
a book  entitled  “The  Stones  of  India,”  you  will  find  proof  that  morality  is 
the  basis  of  architecture  and  that  when  we  lose  our  morality  our  architec- 
ture becomes  very  ugly.  It  is  significant  that  the  spirit  of  the  “Cross  Man” 
is  reflected  even  in  architecture.  Without  having  the  wonderful  spirit  and 
the  v/onderful  mind  of  the  “Cross  Man”  you  can  never  have  beautiful  build- 
ings. You  may  think  that  the  skyscrapers  in  New  York  are  beautiful,  but 
in  a way  they  are  nothing  but  the  graveyards  of  big  cities.  They  are  noth- 
ing but  piles  of  stones.  Money  can  never  buy  good  architecture.  Only 
through  devotion  and  an  aspiration  for  eternal  values  can  you  have  good 
architecture.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  learn  from  “The  Stones  of  India.” 

When  we  come  to  sales  economics,  we  must  understand  that  this  also 
is  a psychological  matter,  just  as  are  food,  clothing  and  housing,  as  I have 
already  mentioned.  When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  eyesight — the  econ- 
omy of  eyesight-— we  find  that  our  invention  of  glasses,  artificial  light,  dye- 
stuffs, and  a good  many  machines,  such  as  moving  picture  machines  and 
kodaks,  are  all  products  of  psychology.  The  same  is  true  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  things  pertaining  to  hearing  and  to  smelling. 

The  psychology  of  smelling  has  much  to  do  with  the  use  of  tobacco.  In 
Japan  we  had  no  smoking  until  four  centuries  ago.  Tobacco  came  from  this 
country.  Columbus  was  responsible  for  that.  Once  a marshal  general  of 
Japan  forbade  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  declaring  that  anybody  who  smoked 
tobacco  in  Japan  would  be  sentenced  to  death.  But  one  baker,  who  did  not 
care  much  whether  or  not  he  would  be  sentenced  to  death,  tried  to  smoke 
tobacco  beneath  a bridge  in  the  old  capitol  of  Japan,  and  thus  smoking 
became  a fad.  In  1867  tobacco  smoking  became  a common  practice  and  the 
Japanese  Government  monopolized  the  tobacco  industry.  I believe  that 
Japan  now  has  a three  hundred  million  dollar  tobacco  industry  started  by 
a baker  underneath  a bridge.  It  has  become  a great  industry  in  Japan. 
That  is,  I really  think,  a psychological  industry. 

So  also  we  would  classify  the  manufacturing  of  dyes,  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  the  production  of  items  that  have  to  do  with  the  sense  of  touch. 
When  we  study  the  latter— the  refining,  for  instance,  of  cotton  and  wool, 
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as  well  as  many  other  products  so  that  they  are  pleasing  to  the  touch,  we 
find  it  a great  industry. 

This  principle  also  applies  to  sports — the  industry  of  building  the 
physical  body.  But  for  our  surplus  energy  we  have  what  I term  conscious 
economics.  For  the  focusing  of  attention,  we  have  advertisements ; and  for 
memory  we  have  bookkeeping  and  books.  We  borrow  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  banks.  The  money  itself  disappears,  but  through  a system  of 
bookkeeping  the  transaction  is  kept  in  memory.  So  we  say  that  we  owe 
such  and  such  an  amount  to  a certain  man.  Today,  therefore,  economic 
transactions  are  based  on  memory — on  bookkeeping. 

We  also  have  judgment — economic  judgment.  This  calls  for  big  court- 
houses and  attorneys  and  judges,  including  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  A.A.A.  was  made  void,  it  affected  stocks  on  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts. Therefore  the  psychology  of  judgment  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
science  of  judgment.  For  speculation  we  have  a great  economic  system  on 
Wall  Street. 

The  psychology  of  learning  calls  for  a great  school  system;  for  the 
psychology  of  knowledge  we  have  research  bureaus,  magazines ; for  beauty, 
we  have  beauty  parlors,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  dramatists  and 
movie  stars;  for  the  attainment  of  goodness  we  have  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.  and  Boy  Scouts ; for  the  attainment  of  holiness  we  have  churches 
and  theological  seminaries  for  pastors.  For  the  attainment  of  holiness,  we 
must  pay  the  salaries  of  many  pastors  and  many  missionaries. 

When  you  study  along  these  lines  you  find  that  the  psychological  dif- 
ferences of  different  people  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
occupations.  Economics  is  not  a material  thing  at  all.  It  may  seem  mate- 
rialistic because  it  is  based  on  exchange,  but  at  the  bottom  it  is  based  on 
psychological  valuations. 

I 

We  have  seven  types  of  valuations  in  the  primitive  stage  of  economic 
valuations.  First  we  deal  mainly  with  life  to  be  preserved,  and  we  need 
labor ; but  when  we  have  the  surplus  power  and  the  surplus  energy  of  labor, 
with  the  help  of  machines  we  need  some  system  of  exchange.  When  we 
have  an  exchange  system  we  have  extra  energy ; and  when  we  have  the 
invention  of  machines  we  have  power  to  grow.  Then  we  have  this  very 
interesting  valuation  which  we  call  selection. 

This  calls  for  the  selection  of  occupations.  If  you  study  carefully  you 
will  note  that  we  do  not  need  employment  bureaus  unless  we  have  what  we 
call  conscious  economy.  In  the  rural  areas  there  is  no  need  of  establishing 
employment  bureaus.  In  the  cities  on  the  other  hand  we  need  employment 
bureaus  to  help  in  the  selection  of  occupations.  Careful  study  shows  that 
the  employment  bureau  is  a new  system  in  our  economic  life  which  came  as 
a result  of  capitalistic  management.  In  Japan  the  public  employment 
bureau  was  established  in  1918.  Until  then  people  did  not  care  much  for 
the  public  employment  bureau  because  the  question  of  employment  was 
not  considered  a public  function.  But  today  it  is  very  important. 

Do  you  know  that  the  League  of  Nations  Naval  Conference  has  passed 
a resolution  that  the  employment  bureau  business  must  be  a public  affair? 
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In  Japan  we  are  trying  to  abolish  employment  systems  which  charge 
money  for  employment  agency  business.  We  have  here  a matter  of  very 
great  importance.  When  we  have  divergent  occupations,  we  need  mutual 
assistance,  and  we  need  public  regulation. 

We  must  also  have  order,  and  we  need  purpose  in  life.  So  we  have  here 
seven  types  of  valuations : life  value,  labor  value,  exchange  value,  growth 
value,  selective  value,  order  value,  and  purpose  value.  Karl  Marx,  because 
he  was  very  much  inclined  toward  a materialistic  conception  of  economic 
history,  tried  to  ignore  all  other  values  than  labor  value,  but  we  need  seven 
kinds  of  valuations  in  economic  life.  Markets  give  value  to  exchange, 
banks  promote  growth  by  the  use  of  capital,  scholars  place  more  emphasis 
on  selection,  lawyers  place  value  on  order,  religious  teachers  give  empha- 
sis to  purpose  value,  while  doctors  place  importance  on  life  value. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  need  seven  types  of  valuations,  and  that 
all  of  these  seven  types  are  the  valuations  of  the  religious  life  as  well.  Com- 
munism lays  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  life;  the  Chinese  system  of 
philosophy  is  based  on  exchange ; Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  is  based 
on  growth ; the  Catholic  church  is  based  on  order ; the  Methodist  philoso- 
phy is  based  on  perfection  of  life. 

As  we  have  explained  above,  economic  valuations,  philosophic  valua- 
tions, and  religious  valuations  are  fundamentally  the  same ; but  our  capital- 
istic system  is  based  only  on  exchange.  Under  this  system,  life  is  almost 
altogether  based  on  exchange  values,  and  labor  is  based  on  exchange 
values.  We  are  enslaved  to  exchange  values.  Interest  is  based  on  exchange 
values,  selection  of  occupations  is  based  on  exchange  values,  and  social 
order  is  based  on  exchange  values.  Even  purpose  in  life  is  based  on  ex- 
change values.  Today  we  are  caught  in  exchange  values.  It  is  interesting 
that  in  a country  which  has  been  built  on  idealism  more  and  more  people 
are  interested  in  getting  money,  money ! I am  surprised  that  in  this  country 
people  are  more  money  conscious  than  religious  conscious.  The  exchange 
market  in  this  country  is  huge,  enormous,  and  we  are  bound  to  this  ex- 
change system. 

Religion  on  the  other  hand  has  as  its  aim  purpose  in  life.  The  other  six 
valuations — life,  labor,  exchange,  growth,  selection,  and  order — must  all 
center  about  purpose,  or  perfection  in  life. 

Therefore,  to  me  the  materialistic  conception  of  economic  history  is 
not  sound.  On  that  point  I disagree  with  communism.  The  communism 
of  Russia  and  Karl  Marx  is  based  on  the  materialistic  conception  of  his- 
tory, but  to  me  it  is  rather  absurd ; it  has  no  scientific  ground  on  which  to 
stand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  co-operative  movement  is  based  on  moral  power. 
The  co-operative  movement  is  not  a materialistic  movement  at  all ; it  is  a 
moral  power;  it  is  a psychological  power — a power  which  can  solve  the 
economic  chaos  of  our  time.  The  co-operative  movement,  therefore,  is 
more  along  the  line  of  the  idealistic  conception  of  economic  history.  That 
is  a most  important  point  for  us  to  understand. 
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The  second  important  theory  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-exploitation.  In  Russia,  when  they  had  the  big  revolution  in 
November,  1917,  they  destroyed  the  market  system.  They  thought  that 
when  they  had  destroyed  the  exchange  system  they  had  gotten  rid  of 
exploitation.  They  thought  the  exchange  system  was  the  root  of  exploita- 
tion. This  was  a mistake.  They  had  quite  a good  many  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, I understand.  They  even  dissolved  the  co-operative  associations. 

William  Morris,  the  great  anarchist,  had  an  idea  that  in  the  ideal  state 
we  must  have  a rationing  system  to  distribute  food  and  clothes,  and  hous- 
ing. The  rationing  system  took  the  place  of  exchange.  But  we  have  differ- 
ences in  physical  strength ; differences  of  appetites ; differences  of  mental- 
ity; differences  of  moral  strength.  We  need  exchange. 

The  idea  of  communism,  and  the  idea  of  the  co-operative  system  are 
very  different  in  this  respect.  Communism  would  have  things  in  common. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  differentiations  of  things ; they  want  to  have  the 
rationing  scale.  But  the  co-operative  movement  has  proved  that,  having 
these  differences,  we  can  get  rid  of  exploitation.  The  greatness  of  the 
co-operative  movement  is  at  this  point.  Even  though  we  do  not  have  dif- 
ferences in  physical,  mental  and  moral  strength,  by  co-operating  we  can 
get  rid  of  exploitation  without  the  rationing  system  and  without  destroy- 
ing exchange. 

For  the  principle  of  non-exploitation  we  owe  much  to  the  Rochdale 
weavers.  There  were  twenty-eight  of  them.  They  were  not  scholars,  but 
they  found  practical  principles  upon  which  to  base  non-exploitation.  They 
divided  their  dividends  with  patrons,  thus  removing  exploitation  from 
consumption.  I think  it  was  a great  discovery. 

Their  co-operatives  were  based  on  three  things : one  vote  for  one 
man ; their  dividends  in  proportion  to  their  patronage ; their  neutrality  to 
religious  sects  and  political  parties.  These  three  points  are  very  important, 
especially  the  idea  of  the  distribution  of  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage. 

Really,  we  owe  very  much  to  this  principle  of  the  distribution  of  divi- 
dend in  proportion  to  patronage.  Here  we  find  a real  solution  to  the 
non-exploitation  principle  of  co-operation.  But,  when  we  apply  this  pat- 
ronage principle,  dividend  according  to  patronage,  we  find  that  the  prin- 
ciple does  not  work  well  in  the  case  of  the  rich.  The  more  we  give  dividends 
to  the  rich  people  who  have  money,  the  more  money  they  will  have. 

There  we  find  the  greatness  of  the  Raiffeisen  scheme.  Raiffeisen 
amended  the  Rochdale  principle  to  the  effect  that  he  gave  more  money  to 
the  poor  people  that  furnished  the  production.  This  was  in  the  year  1869. 
Being  a generous  Christian  gentleman,  he  did  not  give  so  much  money  to 
the  rich  people  who  put  much  money  in  the  credit  bank,  but  rather  gave 
more  money  to  the  poorest  members  of  the  co-operative  in  proportion  to 
their  investment. 

I think  this  principle  of  giving  more  money  to  poor  people  would  solve 
the  problem  of  non-exploitation.  We  shall  have  more  equality  as  an  out- 
come of  the  co-operative  movement.  As  I understand  it,  Belgium  is  giving 
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the  money  for  public  welfare  which  Raiffeisen  gave  to  the  poor  people. 
But  the  idea  is  almost  the  same  whether  we  give  it  to  the  people  or  to  public 
welfare.  We  must  apply  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule  at  this  point.  It 
is  the  greatness  of  the  co-operative  movement  that  makes  it  possible  for  a 
group  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Ill 

There  are  quite  a good  many  companies  who  attack  the  co-operative 
movement  as  a whole  as  a form  of  capitalism,  but  to  me  it  is  very  different, 
because  here  we  have  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  I shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
third  principle — that  of  brotherhood. 

The  co-operative  movement  has  one  vital  principle,  that  of  non- 
exploitation. But  some  capitalists  would  say,  “I  have  no  idea  of  exploita- 
tion. If  you  will  give  me  much  money,  I will  give  it  back  to  society.”  Many 
benevolent  persons  in  this  country  have  done  so.  But  the  difficulty  is 
between  production  and  consumption.  There  follows  a great  waste  of 
energy  and  waste  of  time ; an  increasing  frequency  of  chaos,  depression, 
and  unemployment. 

If  we  could  have  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  could  systematize  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  then  we  would  have  continuous  good  times.  The 
greatness  of  the  co-operative  movement  lies  there.  Its  most  vital  principle 
is  that  of  non-exploitation,  and  its  most  important  theory  is  that  of  brother- 
hood. Employing  the  principle  of  the  systemization  of  industry  we  would 
have  indigenous  self-help-control  of  industry,  and  thus  avoid  waste. 

If  an  individual,  having  the  spirit  of  non-exploitation,  would  move  by 
himself  without  becoming  a part  of  a system,  he  would  waste  his  energy 
and  power.  Though  he  may  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  the  spirit  of  altru- 
istic management,  even  then,  he  could  not  realize  his  ideals  because  he  is 
ignorant  concerning  the  need  of  a co-operative  system  in  society.  He  sacri- 
fices many  people  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  But,  because  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  is  based  on  broad  idealism,  the  movement  becomes  a system 
of  co-operation  both  in  production  and  in  consumption. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  year  1871  Paris  was  captured  by  the  labor 
party.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  laborers  produced  for  about  six 
months.  They  produced,  produced,  produced,  and  the  government  put 
more  money  into  machinery  and  work  shops ; but  when  they  produced  they 
had  no  market.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  thought  they  could  have  a good  system 
throughout  Russia  when  they  captured  the  whole  system  of  the  labor 
party,  but  they  failed.  When  you  do  not  have  a good  system  of  consump- 
tion, though  you  may  produce  continually,  you  fail  because  there  is  no 
market. 

As  I have  described,  we  have  seven  types  of  valuations  in  the  economic 
life.  Unless  we  have  good  purposeful  society  organized  to  consume  the 
commodities  resulting  from  labor,  labor  can  never  solve  the  problem.  It 
would  be  economic  chaos.  Labor  is  only  one  of  the  seven  economic  valua- 
tions of  the  whole  constituency  of  economic  society.  Unless  labor  under- 
stands the  nature  of  insurance,  exchange  values,  banking,  and  the  financial 
system,  the  importance  of  mutual  assistance,  and  the  selective  powers; 
and,  unless  labor  understands  the  nature  of  order  and  the  importance  of 
purpose  in  life,  labor  can  never  solve  the  economic  chaos. 
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Labor  and  the  absorption  of  occupations  are  two  different  matters.  As 
I mentioned,  the  more  we  develop  in  conscious  economy,  the  more  we  have 
divergent  occupations  in  psychological  economy.  But  labor  leaders  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  psychological  economy.  Nowadays  our  economic 
systems  are  different  from  the  primitive  economic  system  of  manual  labor. 
Our  economic  system  is  more  intricate  than  the  economic  system  of 
mediaeval  times ; therefore,  we  need  more  co-operation  and  more  mutual 
assistance.  Without  having  mutual  assistance,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed. 

In  the  system  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance,  we  have  many 
cells  as  we  have  in  the  brain.  But  because  the  brain  cells  have  co-ordina- 
tion in  the  mass,  we  have  memory  and  association  entwined.  Our  human 
body  has  a brain  system  and  nervous  system  which  is  co-ordinated.  If  it 
is  not  joined  together,  there  is  a most  peculiar  fever  in  the  brain.  So  only 
by  having  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in  the  brain  system  of  our  eco- 
nomic life,  can  we  have  the  real  solution  to  economic  management.  And 
again  I stress  the  importance  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation. 

This  co-operative  movement  has  developed  from  the  brotherhood 
activities  in  the  past.  When  we  read  the  history  of  Christianity,  we  find  in 
the  sixth  century  that  Benedict  had  three  principles : labor,  charity,  and 
prayer.  From  the  sixth  century  to  the  eleventh  century  these  Benedictine 
laymen  became  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Europe.  As  a result  of  their 
effort,  about  the  tenth  century,  the  market  guilds  were  organized.  Then  in 
the  eleventh  century  Christian  labor  guilds  were  organized.  Then  we  had 
the  growth  of  culture  and  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  century.  These 
guilds  became  culture  centers.  You  are  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Gothic  architecture.  Back  of  this  great  development  in  architecture  we 
have  the  spirit  of  the  guild  movement. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Italy  they  had  a number  of  free  cities.  Florence 
was  a free  city  independent  of  kings,  because  it  was  governed  by  guilds. 
There  were  forty-two  of  these  guilds.  Later  on  there  was  disagreement 
between  the  market  guilds  and  the  labor  guilds.  In  Italy  they  had  won- 
derful city  life.  They  could  fix  the  number  of  apprentices  and  the  number 
of  laborers.  They  also  elected  the  president.  In  those  days  they  had  a 
wonderful  time ; no  depression.  When  they  did  have  signs  of  a depression, 
they  erected  public  buildings  and  set  up  other  enterprises  to  check  any 
panic  arising  from  difficulties  in  economic  management. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  those  Christian  guilds.  A careful  study 
of  the  Christian  brotherhoods  of  those  days  reveals  that  there  were  not 
many  rich  people  among  them.  But  even  so  they  were  able  to  build  most 
wonderful  cathedrals. 

Very  often  I hear  people  say  that  when  we  give  up  the  competitive 
principle,  there  will  be  no  rich  men  to  give  endowments  to  universities, 
schools,  and  other  charitable  enterprises.  But  you  must  recall  that  those 
wonderful  Gothic  cathedrals  were  not  built  by  the  rich  people,  they  were 
built  by  the  common  people  of  the  Christian  guilds.  It  was  not  the  rich 
people,  but  the  Christian  guilds,  that  made  possible  the  great  architec- 
tural achievement  in  mediaeval  times. 

So  it  will  be  in  the  future  when  the  co-operative  movement  makes  all 
people  richer.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  one  man  to  give  large  sums  of 
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money  to  establish  great  universities.  The  money  of  a rich  man  is  not  the 
money  of  one  man  anyway ; it  is  the  sum  of  the  labor  of  many  people ; the 
money  the  rich  spend  comes  from  the  common  people.  Whether  you  pass 
the  money  to  rich  men  and  back  to  society,  or  whether  guilds  collect  the 
money  and  return  it  to  society,  it  is  the  same  thing.  But  I prefer  that  the 
common  people  have  more  money  to  give  to  good  causes  than  to  expect  the 
rich  people  to  give  most  of  it.  Sometimes  rich  people  will  not  give  it. 
Then  we  have  a hard  time. 

The  Danish  people  as  a whole  are  among  the  busiest  of  the  co-opera- 
tive nations.  They  have  the  greatest  amount  of  money  per  capita  of  any 
country.  If  we  were  to  divide  up  the  money  of  the  rich  in  this  country, 
America  would  not  have  much  money  at  all.  Only  a few  people  in  America 
have  money ; the  poor  people,  ten  millions  of  them,  have  no  money  and  so 
are  dependent  on  the  government.  If  we  should  divide  the  money  of  the 
rich  among  the  ten  million,  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  So  the  common 
people  benefit  more  as  members  of  co-operative  guilds.  As  it  is,  we  expect 
the  rich  to  give  money  to  charity. 

I have  experienced  the  same  thing  in  Japan.  In  one  rural  area  we  have 
co-operative  villages.  That  district  is  most  interesting.  It  ranks  next  to 
Tokyo  in  reading  books.  Because  they  are  well-to-do  as  co-operative 
members  they  buy  books ; and  the  girls  and  boys  are  very  happy.  They  like 
music  and  lectures,  and  those  villages  constitute  the  happiest  district  in 
Japan,  even  though  it  is  a mountainous  region. 

They  say  that  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  people  are  suffering.  In 
these  districts  of  Japan,  the  mountains  are  very  high — about  4,000  feet— 
but  even  in  the  deep  valleys  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  the  people  are 
very  well-to-do,  because  they  have  co-operative  associations.  So,  when 
you  have  co-operative  associations,  even  in  the  mountainous  districts  the 
people  do  not  suffer. 

In  Switzerland  we  have  the  same  situation.  The  Swiss  people  have 
co-operative  associations  and  they  have  good  times  there.  So  we  need  the 
revival  of  Christian  brotherhood  activities.  Nowadays,  according  to  com- 
munism, Christianity  is  passing.  They  think  there  is  no  value  in  Chris- 
tianity for  their  purpose.  But  they  have  overlooked  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  guilds  in  the  past. 

I am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  history  of  the  British  Friendly 
Societies  shows  that  they  destroyed  the  guilds.  Even  so,  I am  not  dis- 
appointed with  Christian  brotherhood.  I am  only  disappointed  with  the 
Christian  viewpoint.  At  present  our  histories  are  records  of  controver- 
sies. Church  history  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  the  past.  But  that  is  not  fair  to  the  church.  What  I am  trying 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  restore  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

As  I mentioned  before,  Christian  brotherhood  is  the  economic  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Today,  Christianity  is  only  a side  issue.  We  have 
failed  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  life.  I want  to  restore  brotherhood 
activity  once  more.  Some  people  may  attack  us  or  criticise  us  but  we 
must  have  patience  if  we  would  restore  Christian  brotherhood  to  society. 
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IV 


We  now  come  to  the  fourth  principle:  social  solidarity.  I am  engaged 
in  the  labor  movement.  But  when  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  class,  we 
have  class  struggle  and  a difficult  time.  The  aim  of  the  communist  is  to 
guarantee  just  one  thing — more  power  to  labor.  The  other  six  valuations 
in  life  are  ignored.  People  who  are  engaged  in  other  types  of  economic 
valuations  are  considered  bourgeois.  Anyone  engaged  in  life  insurance, 
exchange,  the  valuation  of  growth,  or  selective  action,  or  anyone  con- 
cerned with  social  order,  or  engaged  in  defining  the  purpose  of  life  as  in 
religious  work,  is  considered  bourgeois.  That  is  a pity,  really.  For  when 
we  ignore  the  other  six  types  of  valuations,  giving  the  power  only  to 
labor,  as  I have  mentioned,  there  will  be  difficulty.  That  is  why  we  must 
have  social  solidarity. 

The  use  of  violence,  for  instance,  cannot  change  or  insure  all  seven 
valuations.  But  please  understand  this,  that  the  economic  solution  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  political  solution.  We  need  order  in  life.  Politics  is  only 
one  of  the  seven  economic  valuations,  as  politics  represents  only  order. 
It  can  help  the  order  in  society,  but  one-seventh  of  the  economic  valua- 
tions is  only  one-seventh  of  the  valuations ; it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  When  violence  is  employed,  life  is  endangered, 
labor  becomes  enforced,  exchange  stops,  growth  is  checked,  selection  of 
occupation  is  ignored,  purpose  in  life  is  made  a mockery,  and  religion  is 
ignored. 

The  communist  has  lost  his  religion  completely.  I think  you  have 
studied  some  of  the  difficulties  they  had  in  Russia.  They  killed  some 
8,000  people  in  the  revolution  in  November,  1917.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  is  not  so  many  to  kill.  In  the  revolution  in  France,  July  14, 
1879,  they  killed  approximately  50,000.  The  French  revolution,  therefore, 
killed  more  people  than  the  Soviet  revolution  in  1917.  But  more  were 
killed  through  starvation  in  Russia.  About  18,000,000  faced  starvation  in 
Russia  while  in  the  French  revolution  only  3,000,000  died  from  starvation. 

When  you  use  violence  you  have  difficulty  with  life  but  if  you  are 
materialists  and  atheists,  you  can  kill  many  people  because  you  can  kill 
as  you  like.  They  are  nothing  but  atoms.  But  when  you  consider  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  life  better,  then  we  must  have  a new  sense  of  social 
solidarity.  Even  the  capitalists  must  be  considered  as  our  friends.  They 
may  be  mistaken  in  their  ideas  and  principles,  but  their  lives  we  must 
respect.  That  is  our  fundamental  principle.  We  can  hate  the  crimes  in 
certain  guilty  persons  but  we  must  save  the  criminal.  That  principle  of 
Christianity  can  be  applied  to  co-operative  idealism. 

Communists  cannot  apply  that  wonderful  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
social  life.  They  have  enforced  labor.  In  Russia  they  say  they  have  no 
unemployment.  Of  course  they  haven’t  because  all  people  become  slaves. 
You  know  that  slaves  have  no  unemployment  question.  Horses  have  no 
unemployment ; when  they  have  no  job  their  heads  are  cut  off.  So  slaves 
have  no  unemployment ; just  as  horses  and  oxen  have  no  unemployment. 

When  I went  to  the  North  there  were  many  Russian  fishermen  com- 
ing to  the  harbor.  They  had  no  stockings,  no  shoes.  I was  surprised.  I 
thought  Russia  was  rather  prosperous  on  account  of  communism.  Hav- 
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ing  had  communism  for  fourteen  years  they  had  no  stockings  because 
until  that  time  they  had  the  ration  system.  In  Moscow  they  had  more 
commodities  to  be  passed  out,  but  in  Siberia  they  had  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  understand  that  when  you  have  the  bureaucratic  system  you  natu- 
rally get  commodities  at  the  center,  but  unless  you  have  local  associa- 
tions and  active  local  centers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  a high  standard 
of  living.  In  Russia,  because  they  had  the  bureaucratic  system  and  re- 
gime, they  could  not  have  a good  economic  system  in  Siberia.  That  is 
the  reason  why  those  men  in  Siberia  suffered. 

The  greatness  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  its  theory  of  social 
solidarity  just  as  the  principle  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  is  based  on  social 
solidarity.  As  I mentioned,  the  idealistic  conception  of  economic  history, 
the  principle  of  non-exploitation,  the  principle  of  brotherhood,  and  the 
principle  of  social  solidarity  .—these  four  points  are  wonderful  principles 
compared  to  the  principles  of  Communism.  Communism  is  based  on  ma- 
terialism while  the  co-operative  movement  is  based  on  an  idealistic  con- 
ception. Communism  is  against  exploitation,  of  course.  Capitalism  is 
based  on  exploitation.  The  co-operative  movement  is  against  exploita- 
tion. Communism  is  based  on  rationing ; the  co-operative  system  on  ex- 
change, but  not  on  exploitation.  The  co-operative  movement  is  based  on 
brotherhood  and  decentralization,  while  communism  is  based  on  the  con- 
centration of  power;  but  its  concentration  becomes  rather  inclined  to 
bureaucracy.  Capitalism  also  tends  toward  concentration. 

As  I mentioned,  capitalism  and  communism  are  both  inclined  toward 
class  struggle  while  the  co-operative  movement  is  based  on  the  success 
of  all.  We  avoid  violence.  P'or  life  we  shall  have  life  insurance  co-opera- 
tives and  health  insurance  co-operatives ; for  labor  we  shall  have  produc- 
ers’ co-operatives  and  marketing  co-operatives;  for  exchange  we  shall 
have  credit  co-operatives;  for  growth,  mutual  aid  co-operatives,  friendly 
societies,  public  utility  co-operatives  and  consumers’  co-operatives. 

In  Denmark  they  have  wonderful  producers’  co-operatives,  but  they 
haven’t  a good  credit  system.  In  Sweden  they  have  the  consumer  co- 
operatives. In  England  they  have  wonderful  consumer  co-operatives—- 
six  million  families  have  joined;  but  because  they  haven’t  other  good 
co-operatives,  they  are  not  so  successful.  We  must  have  seven  types  of 
co-operatives  grinding  at  the  same  time.  The  farmers  of  Japan  have  six 
types  of  co-operatives-— all  except  good  health  insurance  co-operatives, — 
with  the  result  that  the  Japanese  co-operatives  in  the  rural  areas  are 
more  successful  than  in  England. 

I wish  you  would  establish  these  seven  types  of  co-operatives.  Then 
you  will  be  successful  in  establishing  Christian  ethics  as  the  motive  for 
an  ethical  revolution,  but  a very  quiet  revolution.  But  when  people  dis- 
cover my  teachings,  they  do  not  like  it.  The  other  day  in  Kansas  they 
did  not  like  my  idea,  so  they  called  it  Japanese  reform  in  America.  They 
think  that  Kagawa’s  idea  is  not  good  for  America.  Let  Japan  have  its 
own  ideas,  but  they  say  America  must  not  adopt  Japanese  policies. 

Two  Kansas  papers  wrote  articles  against  me.  They  were  very 
much  annoyed  by  my  coming.  But  you  will  find  that  I am  not  advocating 
bad  things  for  this  country;  I am  advocating  only  Christianity  for  this 
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country.  But  they  are  scared  of  Christianity.  I am  surprised.  In  Japan 
this  kind  of  Christianity  is  not  feared  because  we  are  too  poor.  They 
are  scared  of  capitalism  but  they  are  not  scared  of  Christianity.  They 
like  Christianity  and  I know  that  all  who  like  Christianity  are  good  fel- 
lows. Thank  you. 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

QUESTION : I wonder  if  Dr.  Kagawa  will  explain  a little  bit  about 
the  way  a mutual  aid  society  is  run  or  organized? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  The  mutual  co-operative  is  very  easy  to  start.  For 
instance,  in  Japan  I have  many  churches  giving  about  $2.00  each,  and 
approximately  a thousand  friends  contribute.  When  people  need  money, 
we  lend  it  to  them  and  each  month  they  pay  back  $2.00.  They  pay  about 
5%  interest.  We  save  that  5%  and  when  members  become  sick,  we  give 
that  interest  back  to  them  in  the  form  of  sick  benefits.  Some  educational 
co-operative  movements  are  based  on  mutual  aid.  From  the  mutual  aid 
co-operatives  health  insurance  comes  into  existence.  Labor  union  insur- 
ance developed  in  this  way ; the  same  is  true  of  unemployment  insurance. 
In  England  today  mutual  aid  co-operatives  are  the  foundation  of  those 
three  kinds  of  insurance : labor  union  insurance,  health  insurance,  and 
unemployment  insurance.  It  is  a long  story,  but  I wish  you  would  study 
the  development  of  mutual  aid  co-operatives  in  England. 

QUESTION : I am  afraid  I do  not  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  mutual  aid  and  the  credit  union,  as  you  describe  it.  Is  the 
credit  union  an  elaboration  of  the  mutual  aid? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  In  England  the  Friendly  Societies  have  some  mu- 
tual aid  agencies,  but  they  are  separate  from  credit  unions.  In  London 
the  consumers’  co-operative  wholesale  company  has  a mutual  aid  credit 
bank.  Credit  unions  have  their  own  function.  In  London  they  have  the 
function  of  the  banking  system.  They  receive  and  lend  money. 

QUESTION : What  would  be  the  function  of  government  after  all 
seven  of  your  co-operatives  got  fully  going? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  The  idea  is  to  go  back  to  the  plan  of  the  mediaeval 
guild.  The  present-day  general  political  elections  are  foolish;  they  are 
too  corrupt.  For  instance,  in  Japan  it  takes  money  to  run  the  election, 
so  the  politicians  must  squeeze  somebody  to  get  it. 

Labor  unions  and  co-operative  associations  should  have  one  con- 
gress. This  congress  may  be  termed  the  Industrial  Congress.  The  Indus- 
trial Congress  may  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  democracy. 
We  would  still  have  the  question  of  social  democracy  involving  fire  de- 
partments, police  systems,  public  schools,  and  the  like.  We  have  many 
problems  that  are  purely  social.  If,  therefore,  we  have  social  democracy, 
we  need  to  provide  also  for  industrial  democracy.  Thus  vou  would  pro- 
vide an  Upper  House  and  Lower  House.  Then  you  would  elect  a Cabinet 
and  a President.  This  plan  would  eliminate  much  corruption. 
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QUESTION : To  what  extent  would  you  stress  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  co-operative  associations  among  those 
who  do  not  perhaps  warm  up  very  much  to  spirituality? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  I have  been  saying  that  we  need  to  revive  the 
idealism  of  the  Christian  brotherhoods  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
more  spirituality  you  have,  the  better  co-operative  movement  you  have ; 
otherwise,  moral  corruption  will  creep  into  your  co-operative  movement 
and  it  will  degenerate  into  the  capitalistic  system  very  quickly.  It  is  very 
easy  to  change  the  co-operative  into  a capitalistic  system  unless  you  main- 
tain it  as  a spiritual  movement.  As  I have  mentioned,  when  we  have  as 
our  aim  to  achieve  purpose  in  life,  we  use  the  co-operative  method.  When 
we  fail  to  stress  an  ideal  social  order,  we  are  thrown  back  on  exchange 
values. 

QUESTION : Do  you  have  in  your  mind  any  order  in  which  you 
feel  that  these  co-operatives  should  be  developed,  or  does  that  depend 
pretty  much  on  the  locality  as  to  what  kind  you  start  with? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  It  depends  on  the  location.  You  had  better  start 
with  the  easiest  kind.  Here  you  have  good  consumers’  co-operatives 
already  started.  Then  help  those  consumer  co-operatives  to  grow.  You 
have  also  started  the  credit  unions.  You  must  buy  coal  in  summertime. 
When  you  buy  coal  at  this  time  of  year,  it  is  very  dear.  But  you  need 
some  money.  When  you  borrow  money  from  a credit  union  to  be  utilized 
by  the  consumers’  company,  you  have  rotation  of  money,  and  that  makes 
it  very  easy.  You  would  not  buy  wheat  before  the  harvest;  it  is  very 
dear  before  the  harvest.  You  would  buy  wheat  just  after  the  crop  is 
harvested,  when  it  is  cheaper.  The  co-operative  movement  goes  very 
smoothly  in  this  way.  Start  with  the  easiest  thing. 

QUESTION : In  one  of  your  talks  I heard  you  speak  of  your  trips 
among  the  share-croppers  in  the  South.  I would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  you  had  contact  with  the  planters  there  and  got  their  reaction  as 
to  how  the  share-croppers  were  establishing  their  co-operatives. 

DR.  KAGAWA:  I went  to  Asheville  and  I visited  a number  of  co- 
operatives in  the  South,  but  I think  they  are  too  ignorant  to  organize 
them  successfully.  You  must  teach  them  how  to  organize  co-operatives. 
There  are  one  million  families  of  good  white  people  and  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  families  of  negroes.  Somebody  must  devote  his  life 
to  helping  them.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
are  itinerants. 

QUESTION : Someone  would  probably  say,  looking  at  it  before 
you  began,  that  the  Japanese  poor  farmer  was  a person  very  hard  to  teach 
and  very  hard  to  educate,  because  he  had  so  little  chance.  Now  we  know 
it  can  be  done  because  you  have  done  it.  What  I would  like  to  know  is 
something  of  the  technique  of  getting  people  organized  to  do  this  thing, 
people  who  do  not  have  the  education  to  understand  a complicated  phil- 
osophy. Are  they  taught  by  loyalty  to  a person  or  to  an  ideal  or  to  a set 
of  principles?  What  is  your  technique?  I would  like  to  know  something 
about  that. 
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DR.  KAGAWA : Because  they  are  poor  they  understand  what  is  a 
good  co-operative.  Necessity  teaches  them,  you  see.  They  understand 
better  than  those  who  are  better  off.  You  must  be  patient  with  those  poor 
farmers.  When  you  get  in  too  much  of  a hurry,  they  do  not  like  it;  you 
must  be  very  patient  and  go  slowly.  Take  time. 

QUESTION : What  is  your  technique  for  organizing  co-operatives 
in  urban  centers,  where  people  are  supposedly  more  intelligent  on  cer- 
tain questions? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  Study  groups  for  this  kind.  Have  small  textbooks 
and  study  the  plan  carefully. 

QUESTION : I would  like  to  know  something  of  your  technique  in 
organizing  health  co-operatives. 

DR.  KAGAWA:  We  usually  ask  at  least  three  thousand  members 
to  join ; you  cannot  start  a dispensary  with  as  few  as  one  thousand  mem- 
bers. We  ask  one  doctor,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  doctors  to  join  our 
health  co-operative.  We  pay  them  a salary  and  they  become  our  advisors. 

In  Japan  some  doctors  are  very  kind.  They  agree  to  come  to  our 
co-operative  hospital  with  our  prices  fixed.  Any  doctor  may  come  to  our 
hospital  and  operate  on  the  members.  Usually  it  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
charge  of  other  doctors.  It  is  very  cheap  and  so  they  are  willing  to  join 
our  movement.  For  instance,  for  an  appendicitis  operation,  the  doctor 
charges  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  yen.  In  Japan,  a primary  school 
teacher  receives  only  fifty  yen  a month,  and  when  she  needs  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  she  must  pay  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  yen  in  the 
hospital  in  Tokyo.  In  the  co-operative  hospital  in  Tokyo,  of  which  I am 
president,  we  pay  only  thirty-five  yen ; one-fifth  as  much. 

We  now  have  ninety  co-operative  hospitals  in  Japan.  In  the  rural 
areas  the  movement  is  developing  rapidly.  Where  we  have  the  credit 
system,  we  employ  a doctor  with  the  surplus  profit  of  the  credit  union. 
In  the  slums  of  Tokyo,  I have  a consumers’  co-operative,  and  with  the 
profit  from  this  consumers’  co-operative  we  employ  a visiting  nurse  to 
visit  the  housewives.  So,  whether  you  have  these  credit  unions,  or  con- 
sumers’ co-operatives,  or  any  other  kind,  when  you  have  Christian  ideal- 
ism you  can  do  good  work  in  social  service  without  asking  for  much 
money  from  rich  people. 

QUESTION : In  this  country  the  Medical  Association  is  highly 
organized  and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  they  would  forbid  their  mem- 
bers to  cut  fees  like  that. 

DR.  KAGAWA:  And  yet  you  need  social  medicine,  don’t  you? 
Some  day  the  common  people  will  rise  up  against  the  monopoly  of  doctors. 

QUESTION : That  is  the  trouble  at  the  present  time.  In  the  con- 
sumers’ council  that  came  from  St.  Louis  they  gave  opinions  from  co- 
operatives, from  people  in  different  walks  of  life.  They  all  signed  their 
names  except  the  doctor  and  it  says  “necessarily  anonymous.’’ 
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DR.  KAGAWA:  The  day  is  nearing  when  they  will  change  their 
policy. 

QUESTION : I think  it  can  be  said,  as  far  as  that  situation  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  vocal  part  of  the  medical  profession  is  the  managing 
group  at  the  hospital,  and,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  there  is  a demand 
for  social  medicine,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  there  are  inarticulate  but 
perfectly  capable  members  of  the  profession  who  will  be  ready  to  dis- 
pense with  the  bureaucracy. 

QUESTION : May  I add  at  this  point  that  there  is  a little  commu- 
nity over  in  Indiana  called  “Economy.”  It  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
families.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  set  up  a medical  co- 
operative, employing  a doctor  full  time.  The  chap  who  organized  that 
wrote  me  two  weeks  ago  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  had  forty  applica- 
tions for  the  job. 

DR.  KAGAWA:  In  this  country  you  have  too  many  doctors  now; 
one  doctor  for  every  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  this  country.  In 
Japan  there  is  one  doctor  for  every  one  thousand  four  hundred  fifty  per- 
sons. In  England  they  have  one  doctor  for  every  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred fifty  persons.  This  country  has  over-produced  in  doctors. 

QUESTION : Did  you  happen  to  visit  the  co-operative  hospital  at 
Elk  City,  Oklahoma? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  No,  I could  not.  I heard  about  it. 

QUESTION : They  have  one  there  serving  two  thousand  families 
from  ten  counties. 

QUESTION : Is  co-operation  taught  in  the  schools  of  Japan,  or  do 
they  have  schools  for  co-operative  students? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  For  the  primary  students  we  have  lessons  on  co- 
operatives. We  also  have  them  for  the  high  school  grades  and  for  agri- 
cultural schools.  We  have  in  addition  about  three  hundred  agricultural 
schools.  They  are  all  taught  along  these  lines.  For  evening  classes  in 
Tokyo  we  have  three  lectureships  on  co-operatives,  one  on  consumers, 
one  on  the  theory  of  co-operative  associations,  one  on  credit  unions. 

QUESTION : I heard  you  say  that  you  had  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  have  your  movement  degenerate  from  the  spiritual  into  the  commer- 
cial. What  is  your  technique  of  procedure  to  prevent  that  degeneration 
and  for  keeping  it  on  a high  spiritual  basis? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  In  Japan  my  co-operatives  have  daily  prayers 
early  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock:  that  is,  in  Tokyo,  in  Osaka,  in  Kobe, 
The  majority  of  the  employees  of  our  co-operatives  are  not  Christians 
and  yet  they  like  it  when  we  have  the  Christian  services.  I must  confess 
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that  our  boys  visit  the  bad  places.  They  drink  wine  and  they  become 
very  lazy.  It  is  also  very  easy  for  them  to  cheat  people.  Because  the 
co-operative  movement  is  a movement  of  personal  contact,  we  try  to 
teach  the  degenerate. 

So  we  have  religious  services  in  the  co-operatives  in  the  form  of  early 
morning  prayers.  We  usually  have  a fine  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the 
co-operatives.  When  they  are  successful,  we  can  pay  more  to  the  em- 
ployees; This  is  very  interesting:  the  more  spirituality,  the  more  pros- 
perity ; and  more  prosperity  means  more  economic  stability  for  employer 
and  for  members.  Our  experience  with  co-operatives  is  that  they  prosper. 
A good  many  co-operatives  in  Japan  are  following  our  plan. 

QUESTION : Have  you  your  economic  ideas  in  full  in  available 
form? 

DR.  KAGAWA:  In  the  pamphlet  called,  “Economic  Foundation  for 
World  Peace.” 

QUESTION : We  have  been  unable  to  get  copies  of  that  for  the  last 
month.  Our  supply  is  exhausted  and  everywhere  we  go  for  them  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  available. 

DR.  KAGAWA:  Ask  Miss  Helen  Topping  to  write  to  her  father 
in  Japan  to  print  some  more. 
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